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Polio Prevention Closer 


Finding that there are only three different kinds of 
polio virus brings medical scientists closer to prevention of 


infantile paralysis. 


four dif 
unive that 
only three different kinds ot polio 


medical than 
infantile 


IENTISTS at 


cliscove red 


> BECAUSE SX 
ferent rsities have 
there are 
closer ever 


Virus, science 1S 


before toward the pre ention ofl 
paralysis 
Che next 
polio is incorporation of the three viruses 
safely 


step in the fight to prevent 


into a iccine which can be used 
ind effectively in man 

Investigations it the University’ of 
California, University of Utah, 
if Kansas and the University of 
Pittsburgh were conducted with the sup 
of the National Foundation for In 
Paralysis and coordinated by Dr 


Van Riper, medical director of the 


Southern 
University 


port 
fantile 
Hart I 
Foundation 

Dr. Van Riper 


the University of 


ind Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of 
Pittsburgh, department 


‘ 


of bacteriology, speaking as guests of Wat 

Adventures in Science 
the Columbia Broadcasting 
network, told how viruses 


100 sources show 


son Davis on 
Program overt 
System radio 


isolated from more than 


that there exist only three different viruses 
oft polio 
Polio virus was first discovered in 1909; 


not a great deal of work was done with this 
virus over the next 20 vears and it was not 
1930 that 


that more than one polio virus 


until research workers became 
suspicious 
This was suspected through labora 
experiments in which it found 


an animal with virus #2 


existed 
tory was 


possible to infect 


TECHNOLOGY 


even though the animal had been protected 


against virus #1. In 1948 a third virus 
turned up which was different from #1 
and #2. The existence of more than one 


irus explains why polio may strike more 
than once. The ultimate goal is to devise 
in effective vaccine for the prevention of 
polio, and to incorporate in such a vaccine 
all of the 


for which it 1s 


viruses that can cause the disease 
desired to produce im- 
munity 

[he customary way in which vaccines act 
is through the development in the body of 
the injected person of substances that neu 
tralize the virus. In this way the establish 
ment of infection is prevented if after vac 
cination the individual comes into contact 
with the particular viruses that are included 
in the vaccine. If poliomyelitis is caused 
by one, two, three or more viruses, it would 
to include all of them in the 
vaccine in order to protect against all of 
the polio-producing viruses. 


be mecessary 


The magnitude of the operation neces- 
sary to find how many different types of 
poliomyelitis virus exist is great. After 
studying viruses isolated from more than 
100 sources, the evidence points very strong 

existence of but three different 
rhe next step is the incorporation 
three into a vaccine that 
can be used safely and effectively in man. 
{ll this means that scientists are closer than 
before to the final goal. 
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Interconnecting Pipelines 


> \ SEMI-NATIONAL “hook up” of pipe 


lines bringing natural gas from fields in 


the southwest to northern and eastern 
areas was suggested in Philadelphia by 
Frederic O. Hess, a director of the Gas 


Appliance Manufacturers Association. 

Interconnecting pipelines between the 
now separated main lines would be a pub 
lic aid, particularly when seasonal or other 
emergency conditions place extra stress on 
the system, he indicated. 

We know effectively 
connecting and looping systems protect the 
electric industry against power failure, peak 
demands, unbalanced load factors and ex 
cessive distribution costs,” he stated. Simi 
lar benefits would result if the many natural 
gas pipelines supplying gas to the area from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic coast were 


indicated particularly 


how such inter 


interconnected. He 


the benefits that would follow an intercon- 
nection from Kansas City eastward to New 
England. This would make Texas pan 
handle gas available in times of need to the 
eastern area. 

Another step advocated by Mr. Hess to 
assure the eastern states of a plentiful supply 
of natural gas during the winter months 
search for additional natural gas in 
the Appalachian region. It was gas from 
this eastern area that was first used in 
America for heating and lighting. 

\ research and development program 
sponsored by the gas industry is also rec 
ommended by Mr. Hess. The program 
would be concerned with the integration 
of the distribution facilities and expansion 
of service to the public. The U. S. has 
some 260,000 miles of natural gas pipelines. 
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MET AL-CUTTING— 
The Hi-Jet method of metal cutting 
directs an oil stream at the contact 
edge of the cutting tool, thus increas- 
ing the efficiency of metal-cutting. 


EFFICIENT 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
Seven Seek Each Science 


Foundation Fellowship 


> MORE THAN 2,700 students from 
every state and territory in the Union have 
applied for the approximately 400 fellow 
ships worth $1,350,000 to be granted by 
the National Science Foundation. 

This ratio of one fellowship to seven ap 
plicants compares, in the experience of ad 
ministrators of fellowships, with a usual 
rate of one to three. A preliminary examina- 
tion of the applications shows that practi- 
cally none of the fellowships will go to 
anyone who has not achieved straight A 
grades throughout his college career. 

The granting of the fellowships is being 
administered by the National Research 
Council, which has handled many govern 
mental and private fellowship funds. 

The majority of applicants, according to 
Dr. Claude J. Lapp, head of the fellowship 
office for the NRC, wish to study in the 
fields of biology, chemistry and physics. 
Ranking just behind these are engineering 
and geology. Other applications cover the 
entire range of natural sciences. 

Dr. Lapp stated that from a look at the 
applications it appears as though the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are going to spend their 
money on a group of “Class A hum. 
dingers.” The money, he believed, would 
be returned to the country, as a result of 
the increased training of these students, 
manyfold. 
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Jet Oiling for Metal Cutting 


Method for quintupling metal machining production 
developed. Fine jet of oil under high pressure squirted upon 
cutting point to give lubrication. 


> A NEW way of jet oiling metal cutting 
that can quintuple metal machining pro 
duction to speed defense and industry has 
been invented by R. J. S. Pigott, director 
of engineering research of the Gulf Re 
search and Development Co. in Pittsburgh. 


Faster cutting of difficult metals, more 
economical cutung of softer metals and cut 
ting of the new titanium, at any 
reasonable speed are all forecast by the new 


the Gulf 


metal, 


machining process announced by 
Oil Corporation. 
fine jet of a 


Squirting a specially-de 


veloped cutting oil under 400 pounds pet 


square inch pressure from below and di 
rectly upon the cutting point, the new 
method lubricates as it cuts. This allows 


the machinist to cut faster at the same time 
that the oil cools the 
the life of the cutting tool. 

The new marketed 
name Hi-Jet, will be developed by Thomp 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


metal and lengthens 
under the 


proc Css, 


Products, Inc., of 


son 
They will devise ways of applying the 
new process to hard, tough steels and 


alloys, with a saving of time, power and 


scarce materials. 

Wonder that 
cutting point in metal working had not 
been applied 50 years ago was expressed by 
Mr. Pigott. He 1s a 
Columbia 


direct lubrication of the 


mechanical engineer, 

University and 
president this American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. Older proc 


a graduate of 
vear of the 


esses used in cutting metals flood the piece 
of metal being cut with so-called cutting 
oil, according to Mr. Pigott, but the oil is 
deflected by the metal chip being pushed up 
by the 
out dry, and the 
some of the heat developed by 


tool as it cuts. The cut surface comes 
only effect of the oil is to 
carrv away 


the friction of the tool 


In the Hi-Jet process, by installing a com 


pression pump and from one to five jets 


under the machine, 


cutting point on_ the 
{ Pigot leit lub } he 
if. igoll explains, ubrication reaches the 
exact point where this friction develops the 


Phis 


wear for the 


heat. allows faster cutting, longer 


machine tools, and the pos 


sibility of cutting metals too tough for pres 





JET OILING—Paul Busang, engineer, George Wright, machinist, and R. J. 

S. Pigott, inventor of the new Hi-Jet method of faster machine cutting for 

hard metals (left to right), are shown here discussing this process which 
can quintuple metal machining production. 
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ent practice. Additional cooling is pro 
vided in the design of the new apparatus 
by a thin curtain of the same oil dropped 
from above the tool, so that all cuts are 
made within a small volume of space sur- 
rounded by cooling oil. Hi-Jet oil can also 
be used on the same machine for lubrica 
tion and for a hydraulic fluid for moving 


parts, Which allows re-use of the oil and 
fewer kinds of oil to be stocked by the shop. 
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Florida Rats Help Fight 
Disease in Britain 


> \ DOZEN 


imported from Florida by a 


rats have been 

British veteri 
nary scientist to help fight disease. 

The scientist is Dr. J. S. Steward of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London. 
that the rice rat should be 
ideal for testing the effectiveness of new 
drugs because they are considerably smaller 
than cotton rats and white rats now used 
for this purpose. He also recommends test 
ing the rice rat for its susceptibility to 
infections which do not normally take well 
in other laboratory animals. 

Dr. Steward has been able to keep and 
breed the imported rice rats in his labora 
tory in England on a diet of ordinary rat 
cubes supplemented with carrots. 

He tound the rice rat far from a docile 
animal by nature, as it will bite even before 
being handled. He thinks, however, that 
after several generations in captivity it may 
settle down to more gentle ways, as the 
cotton rat 


swamp rice 


He believes 


has aone, 
Dr. Steward’s 


rats 


successfully 
rearing as laboratory animals are 
reported to fellow scientists in the JourNar 
oF HYGIENE. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Thunderstorms Intensify 
Earth’s Electric Field 


> THUNDERSTORMS as far as 100 miles 
away have been found to produce strong 
disturbances in the intensity measurements 
of the earth’s electric field. 

Two possible explanations are: 1. Such 
disturbances are caused by wind-blown 
electric space charges. 2. They are caused 
by a layer of increased conductivity about 
12 miles above the earth’s surface. 

Dr. G. F. Schilling of the Institute of 
Geophysics at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, finds, through research in 
both his native Austria and in the United 
States, that thunderstorms act as generators 
which reverse the normal pattern of elec- 
trical currents flowing in the atmosphere. 
They are thus a principal factor in main- 
taining the earth’s electric charge. 

Dr. Schilling’s experiments verify the 
importance of distant thunderstorm  ac- 
tivity on the electric field of the earth. 

Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 
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First Annual NSF Report 


> THE MOST immediate problem facing 
the National science 
lation of the present emergency to the sup 


This is pointed out 


Foundation is the r¢ 


port of basic 
innual report of the 
Truman to Con 


res irch. 


in the first foundation 


transmitted President 
The problem is one that has been con 
board of the foun 
Alan T. Water 


idered at length by the 
dation and its director, D1 


nan, the report y Declaring that the 
country must be in a state ol operational 
readiness, insotat science is concerned, 
for the next two or three years, the report 
goes on to say that, over the long pull, the 
program of basic research of the foundation 
can be most effective 

Figures show, the report states, that the 


smallest portion of financial support for ill 
How 


been 


Dasic researc h 


crentific work goes to 


ver, no up-to-date assessment has 
made of the national research and develop 
The foundation 


will be 


consid rs 


to make 


ment picture 
that one of its first tasks 
a thorough review of the present national 


pattern of research and development 


As ror 
to the growing shortage in both re 
extent to 


manpower, the re port 


scientihc 
points 
search and development The 
which the defense 
to drain the national supply 
Says, emphasi es the 


program will conunue 


ot scientuh 


nanpower, the report 
need for the training program 1n_ science 
planned by the foundation 

Dr. James B. Conant, chairman of the 
National Science Board, in a_ foreward, 


emphasizes that the report must necessarily 
be a description of progress in formulating 
plans. 

If the Congress will each year provid 


enable the director and 


ufhcient funds t 
his staff to carry out the program we hav: 


laid down,” declared Dr. Conant, “I have 





AGRICULTURE 

What weed-killer increases the size of apri- 
co's? p. 56 
ASTRONOMY 


What eclipses will occur in February? p. 58 


DENTISTRY 


What are some of the tricks in learning to 
wear false teeth? p. 62 


53, University of Illinois; 





Question Box 


ENTOMOLOGY 
What is the party line for Russian bees? 
p. 54 
*Photographs: Cover, Milt Young and Bob Richardson; p 


p. 55, B. F. Goodrich 


no doubt that over the years this new way 


of expending taxpayers’ money will prove 


to have been a wise departure from the 
usual pattern.” 
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METALLURGY 


Alloy Titanium and 
Zirconium for Wide Use 


> TWO PLENTIFUL but now little used 
metals, titanium and zirconium, will mix 
in any proportion to form valuable alloys, 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines has discovered in 
recent investigations. 

corrosion-resistant 
applications, 
and many uses are 


metals 
partic 


These light, 
used in many 
ularly in alloyed form, 
promised for the new alloys. 
Titanium is the world’s fourth 
but has been little used in 
metallic of difh- 
culties in separating it from the minerals 
in which it is formed by a commercially 


can be 


most 


metal 
form in the 


plenuful 
past because 


economical process. 

Zirconium is not as plentiful as titanium 
but it is more abundant than such common 
metals as copper, nickel and lead. Its separa 
tion is also a problem. But methods have 
been developed recently by the 
by private industry by which both titanium 


Bureau and 


and zirconium may be economically ob 


tained. Both promise to become important 
metals in everyday use. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the 
U. S. Air Force, has been making an exten 
sive study of zirconium alloys during the 
past four years. More recently it has di 
rected that study to a more detailed in 
vestigation of a selected group of alloys, 
particularly with titanium, a much lighter 
metal. It has just issued a report of this 


work, a copy of which can be obtained 
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How many applicaticm: were made for each 
National Science Foundation fellowship avail- 
able? p. 50 


MEDICINE 

What drug will quiet hangover shakes? p. 
54 

How many causes have been found for a 
pain in the neck? p. 59 


PHYSICS 


How can odors be removed from a home 
freezer? p. 56 


50 and 51, Gulf Oil Corporation; p. 








without cost from the Bureau of Mines 
ofice at 4800 Forbes St. Pittsburgh. Its 
title is “Zirconium-Titanium System; Con- 
stitution Diagram and Properties.” 
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Radar is coming into wide use clocking 
car drivers as they speed along highways. 


Antlers shed annually by deer are often 
destroyed by mice and other rodents for the 
minerals they contain. 
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METEOROLOGY 


Weather Pattern R 


Weather conditions bringing storms to Northwest, 
warmer than usual weather to the rest of the nation remark- 
ably like those during the 1949-50 season. 


storms in the 
trains in 
-will re-occur peri 


> COLD WEATHER and 


West—such as have marooned 
California and Nevada 


odically until mid-February. 


Warm weather, and some much warmer 
than usual, in the rest of the nation will also 
re-occur periodically during that time. 

This is the prediction of the U. S. 
Weather 
1oOn. The 
presence in the Pacific about mid-way be 

Alaska and Hawaii of a great ant 
cyclonic movement of winds in the air be 
tween 10,000 and 30,000 feet up. 


Bureau’s Extended Forecast Sec 


weather pattern is due to the 
tween 


These weather conditions are remarkably 
like the weather in this country during the 
winter of 1949-50 and tor the same reason. 
An anticyclone-—whirling winds around a 
center in a clockwise direction—in just 
ibout the same position, did just about the 
same things to the weather. 


Our weather is influenced by a great 
wind current which travels around the 
northern hemisphere from west to east. 


This anticyclone is forcing that current to 
bulge northward over the northern Pacific. 
That forces a corresponding bulge to the 
southward down over the western United 
States and another bulge to the northward 
it just about Cape Hatteras. 

This brings the cold weather down to the 
Pacific Northwest from Alaska, and warm 
up to the United 
States from the Gulf regions. 

Jerome Namias, chief of the Extended 
Forecast Section, ¢ ills this close duplication 


weather southeastern 


conditions remarkable— 
expected to happen 
until he foresaw in 


dications of it in mid-December. 


of these weather 
something he never 


iain in his lifetime, 


In 1949-50 this anticyclone kept reappear 
ing, moving northward across the Aleutians 
into the Bering Sea. The weather pattern 
over the United States generated through 
the influence of the anticyclone also per 
sisted through February. 

If the 1951-52 anticyclone 
copy its older brother of two years ago, we 
might expect the same things to happen to 
our weather again. 


continues to 


exactly the same words as 
1950, the Extended 
predicts for the period to mid 


temperatures W ill 


In almost 
used Jan. 15, 
Section 
February that average 
seasonal the Con 
tinental Divide and in the northern plains 


Forecast 


velow normals west of 


uut above normal elsewhere 


The most unseasonably warm weather 


is expected in a broad belt from the Ohio 
valley southwest to Texas, while the coldest 
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departures from normal are indicated in the 
Northwest,” 


Pacific 


Snow al 


the central and northern plains, the Great 


Lakes region the Pacific 


Sub-normal 
in the S 
imounts af 
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ENGINEERING 


Electronic “‘Brain”’ Joins 
U. S. Army in February 


> AN ELECTRONIC 


brain” is graduat 
ing from the University of Illinois next 
5 , ’ ories, and Massachusetts 
month, and, like many February graduates, : 
. : nology has one Another 
will “join” the U. S. Army 


The high-speed computer's assigned post 


is the Ballistics Research Laboratories, Aber N. J., where fundamental pertaining 
deen Proving Ground, Md., where it will to this type of machine was originally car 
be used to help prepare gunfire tables and ried out by Dr. John and 
other involved mathematical problems. Th« co-workers. 

machine’s twin, whose parts were built Science News Letter, 1952 





“ELECTRONIC BRAIN GRADUATE”—This 


“graduating” from the University of Illinois in February, and, like many 


Elsewhere near norma 


pt ( spect 


epeats 
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at the same time in order to cut costs, will 


assembled in June. 


Variable Automatic 


but only 


the forecast said. 


ill exceed normal in 


Memory 
coast states. 


of rain are indicated 


than a 


Built under contract 
Corps of the Army, the graduating cem 
puter is named ORDVAC, from Ordnance 
Cathode 
ray tubes, similar to television picture tubes, 
three inches in diameter, make 
the memory unit. The 
s glowing green dots on the face of the 
tube, 1,024 digits arranged in a square, 
32 dots high and 32 dots wide. 
tubes store 
but also directions of 


thousand years. 


remain on the campus after it is completely 


with the Ordnance 


appears 


numbers, 
two 
weeks this machine can solve mathematical 
problems that would take a human more 


Computing machines which use magnetic 


drums as memory elements and those which 


use mercury memory storage elements 


' 
mercial 


The National 


machine is now 
Institute for 


both being made commercially. 
organization 
machine with the electronk 
kind used in ORDVAC, 
Bureau 
two machines with ORDVAC-type mem 


under 
Advanced Study 


high-speed computer 


are 


com 
memory of the 
has 
Tech 
type 


the 
in Princeton, 


is 


other graduates, will “join” the U. S. Army, solving problems in ballistics 
at the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. Prof. Ralph E. Meagher is holding 


one of the cathode ray memory tubes. 











@®RADIO 


Saturday, Feb. 2, 1952, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 
“Adventures in Science,” with Watson Davis, 
directer of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 
casting System 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 


Cellege Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., discusses 


“Exploring the Universe.” 





MEDICING 
Drug Quiets Hangover 
Nervousness Quickly 


> HANGOVER nervousne 
and “butterflies in the 
lieved, often in half an hour to an hour, 
by a drug called Dimethylane, four Phila 


SHAKES, 


stomach” can be re 


delphia physicians report 

In their studies, 42 patients recovering 
from “an acute bout of intoxication” swal 
lowed this drug in gelatin capsules four 
times a day. The drug was stopped when 
ever a patient was free from the nervous 
ness and trembling for four hours 

The average time required to free tl 
patients from their 
under 24 hours (23.8 hours) 
covered within 12 hours or less. By con 
trast, patients given a barbiturate sleeping 
pill required in average of 38.3 hours to 
recover. 

The drug did not cause any toxic symp 
margin of safety 


symptoms Was ju { 
Fourteen 


toms and has a “wider 
and greater 


other relaxing drug which has been usec 


activity” than Myanesin, an 


; 


in place of barbiturates to relieve postalco 
holic jitters. 
Dimethylane’s chemical name 1s > chi 


isopropyl-4-hydroxymethyl-1,3-dioxolane. _ Its 
successful use for postalcoholic jitters, medi 
cally termed psychomotor 
ported to fellow physicians by Drs. Martin 
D. Kissen, H. Edward Yaskin, Harold | 


Robertson and David R. Morgan in th 
(QUARTERLY 


STUDIES ON AI 
not (Dec. 1951) 
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CHEMISTRY 


Soybean Oil Off-Flavor 
Removed by New Method 


> A WAY to get rid of the beany off-flavor 
of soybean oil so that it will not come back 
on standing has been found by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists. 

Present methods remove the beany taste 
of this oil, but only temporarily. After 
standing, the off-flavor returns. The beany 
taste, the scientists have found, is due to 
the presence of highly unsaturated lino 
lenic acid. In the laboratory this off-flavor 
can be removed by saturating only the lino- 
lenic acid. Methods are now being tried 
to find commercial ways for making this 
acid saturated without affecting the rest of 
the soybean oil, states Dr. George W. Irving, 
of th€ Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry 
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Party Line for Bees 


Soviet Russian bees now ordered to follow the party 
line instead of traditional beeline. Both U. S. and Russia 


having trouble with bees. 


> SOVIET RUSSIAN bees now are being 
ordered to follow the party line instead of 
the traditional beeline. They must fly 
straight to flowers of the Red Minister of 


Agriculture’s choice 


American bee experts do not think the 
s will bow easily to Red orders. They 
think the commissars are not taking the 


intelligence into account. 


Both countries are having serious trouble 
vith bees. The bee is one of nature’s chief 
gents for producing seeds of grasses and 
lover used in crop rotation, of alfalfa for 
cattle fodder, and of many other plants. 


Production of seeds in this country through 
pollination by bees has gone down in the 


past 25 years, mostly through neglect by 
American tarmers 

Now the Russians claim they have 
trained hordes of bees to seek nectar and 


pollen from specific plants chosen by the 


farmer, ignoring all others. The claim is 
ippearing in the 195] 
innual edition of VOKS Bulletin, publi 
S.S.R. Society for Cultura! 


made in an article 
cation of the | 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 

James R. Hamilton, bee expert for the 
[ S. Department of Agriculture, doesn’t 
think the Russians have been able to train 
bees, despite their claims. He says the bees 
ire too smart to be forced into ignoring 
sweeter nectar and more nutritious pollen 
elsewhere 

The Soviet article, written by I. 

in, Stalin 
bees were trained by 


Khalif 
prize winner, says that the 
using the principles 
Pavlov, 


conditioned re 


established by Ivan Soviet psy 


chologist and expert on 
flexes in animals. 

Bees were fed on syrup flavored with the 
plant which it was desired to pollinate, 
according to Mr. Khalifman. Then, when 
released, they went straight to those plants. 
One day, it was claimed, 2,225 of a group 
of yellow Caucasian bees which had been 
fed on red-clover-flavored syrup went to 
the red clover patches, while 2,250 black 
central Russian bees, previously fed on 
heather-flavored syrup, made a beeline for 
heather flowers. That evening, the experi- 
menters, according to Mr. Khalifman, 
switched brands on the bees, giving the 
yellow Caucasian hives shots of heather, 
and setting up drinks of red clover for the 
black bees. 

Three days later, says Mr. Khalifman, 

875 yellow bees sipped nectar from heather 
plants, ? 837 black bees drank their 
hil of red clover 

The bees 


Stalin prize 


, 
\ hile 
became so well-trained, the 
winner claims, that they could 
of grape from another 


tell one brand 


Mr. Hamilton pointed out to Science 
Service that the Russians were basing their 
bee-training experiments on work of an 
eminent Austrian bee expert, Dr. Karl Von 
Frisch. Dr. Von Frisch, according to Mr. 
Hamilton, had, in the laboratory, suc 
ceeded in training bees to a certain extent. 
But experiments in the field along those 
lines both in this country and in Holland 
showed, according to Mr. Hamilton, that 
the bee was not to be fooled with a little 
classroom work with one brand of nectar. 
It better brands were available, the bees 
sooner or later would find them. 

Mr. Hamilton points to great advances 
in this country made in pollination and 
production of seeds through placing bee 
hives close to or right in the middle of 
fields of the desired plants. Average pro 
duction of alfalfa seed in California per 
years ago, he said, was 275 
colonies of bees per 


acre three 
Using five 
acre on a 132-acre plot, 
1,128 pounds of seed per acre was achieved. 

Mr. Khalifman claims in his article that 
this system can be discarded in favor of the 
trained bees. Mr. Hamilton said that they 
may have thought they needed to discard 


pounds 
a production of 


it because the smart bees, once they became 
oriented to new surroundings, found green 
er fields beyond the desired area. Ameri 
cans solve this problem by moving the col 
onies before they become too well oriented. 
Mr. Hamilton pointed out that the de 
cline in this country of production of seeds 
by beelabor is a serious thing. Utah, he 
said, produced 25,000,000 pounds of alfalfa 
seeds this way in 1925. Now the rate is 
3,000,000 pounds a year. Using bees in the 
fields through this new American method 

promises to send the rate up again. 
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MEDICINE 
World-Wide Hunt 
For New Diseases 


> A WORLD-WIDE hunt for new and 
important human diseases is underway by 
the Rockefeller Foundation’s laboratories in 
New York and in India, Egypt and else- 
where as the result of the discovery of 
insect-borne viruses during recent yellow 
fever research. 

Five or more of these viruses seem to be 
related to known encephalitic agents capa- 
ble of causing severe infections in man and 
animals. Field investigations and laboratory 
work are directed by Dr. Max Theiler, who 
received the 1951 Nobel prize in medicine 
fever researches. 
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for his yellow 
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SUPER SACK—W eary GI's in Korea 
are being equipped with lightweight 
inflatable sleeping pads, providing 
them a three-inch air cushion be- 
tween bedclothes and the ground. 
They are made of nylon fabric and 
crack -resistant rubber by B. F. 
Goodrich. 


ENGINEERING 

Reflecting Sheeting 
For Rear of Autos 

> REFLECTING SHEETING 


the rear of a motor vehicle, to lessen danger 


outhning 


of rear-end collisions, was recommended at 
a meeting of the Highway Research Board 
of the National Research Council in Wash 
ington. 

Night-time motorists can see a 
outlined with reflective sheeting 70 
faster than one that is non-reflecting, the 
board was told by Dr. A. R. Lauer of the 
Iowa State College Driving Research Labo 


vehicle 


ratory. 

One of the most serious types of high 
way accidents during hours of darkness is 
the rear-end collision, he Research 
shows that drivers approaching a stalled 
truck at 50 miles an hour will see it a full 
second earlier if the truck is reflectorized. 
This second gives him an extra 73 feet of 
stopping space, the safety margin to avoid 
a_ collision. 

As a result of many tests, he continued, 
it was found that drivers traveling at 50 
miles an hour needed over two and one 
half seconds to determine the relative speed 
of a black truck with conventional tail- 
lighting. Only one and one half seconds 
were required for the same truck when its 
rear end was reflectorized either a 
outline or checkerboard pattern of 


said, 


with 


border 


4 equal area. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Mold Remedy Sweet News 


Both more honey and aid for patients with amebic 
dysentery promised from antibiotic fumagillin which origi- 
nally looked as though it would be a dud. 


> ONE OF the new mold remedies, or 
antibiotics, is making sweet news today, 
both literally and figuratively. 

It promises more honey because it can 
infectious Nosema adult 
honeybees. And it is living up to its 
promise, reported by Science Service just 


a year ago, of becoming good medicine for 


stop disease of 


amebic dysentery, or amebiasis. 

This antibiotics name is fumagillin. 
Originally isolated from an aspergillus or 
ganism by Drs. F. R. Hanson and E. J. Eble 
of the Upjohn Company, fumagillin at 
first looked almost like a dud because it 
showed little or no activity against bacteria 
or fungi and no activity against influenza 
in mice or MM virus in the test tube. 

Two groups of doctors report good re- 
sults with fumagillin in treatment of human 
and monkey patients with amebiasis. First 
sign of this potential usefulness of fuma- 
gillin came from the report last year that 
it was an extremely powerful killer of 
amebas, the germs that cause amebic dysen 
tery, and that it acted directly on the 
amebas both in the test tube and in rats. 
This was discovered by Drs. Max C. 
McCowen, Maurice E. Callender and John 
F. Lawlis, Jr., of Lilly Research Labora 
tories, Indianapolis. 


ENGINEERING 


The trials on human patients show that 
fumagillin is “essentially” non-toxic and 
clears up the infection at least in patients 
who do not have severe amebic infection. 
Dr. Hamilton H. Anderson of the Univer 
sity of California School of Medicine, San 
Francisco, reported his results with the 
drug at the New York Academy of Sci 
ences conference, while Drs. John H. Kil 
lough, Gordon B. Magill and Richard C. 
Smith, of U. S. Naval Medical Research 
Unit No. 3 in Cairo, Egypt, report their 
results through the journal, Science (Jan. 
18). 

Finding that fumagillin would cause 
a “striking reduction” in the number of 
honyebees infected with Nosema germs was 
made by Drs. H. Katznelson and C. A. 
Jamieson of the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa. This widespread 
disease may cause extensive losses of adult 
workers and queen bees in winter or 
spring. The Canadian scientists point out, 
in their report to the journal, Scrence, 
that the final test of the practicability of 
fumagillin in controlling the disease will 
made with infected 
over the winter, since the disease is most 


have to be colonies 


serious in overwintering colonies. 
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Power Line Failures 


> ELECTRIC LINES carrying power across 
the country find their greatest enemies in 
weather and trees. Weather and trees ac 
count for the major number of overhead 
power failures, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers was told in New York 
in a joint report by engineers of the or- 
ganization and of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

Wind is the number one weather ele- 
ment causing power failures with lightning 
as number Data collected from 32 
utility companies show wind to be the most 
frequent initiating cause of failure. It causes 
57°, of the weather failures. Lightning 
causes 30° of the weather failures. 


two. 


Weather conditions are responsible for 
55° of the total number of overhead power 
failures and trees are involved in 41°, of 
the total, 


study, begun in 1947, is to determine the 


according to the report. The 


causes of power ‘line failures so that steps 


may be taken by the electric companies to 
improve their services and provide reliable 
power. 

Reconsideration of helium for cooling 
large power generators was recommended 
to the engineers by Sterling Bechwith, 
Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. Super 
charged hydrogen is now used. The use of 
hydrogen cooling has made it possible to 
reduce the size of generators. 

“The use of a helium atmosphere for 
normal operation deserves reconsideration 
with supercharged cooling,” he said, “be- 
cause the smaller dimensions and more 
adequate cooling of the supercharged ma- 
chine eliminate the ordinary objections to 
helium cooling to a large extent. The ad- 
vantages of helium cooling from a main- 
tenance standpoint are considerable, and 
construction of a helium cooled maachine 
would also be simplified as compared with 
a hydrogen cooled machine.” 

Science News Letter, 'anuary 26, 1952 








FORESTRY 


Millions of Board Feet 
Of Lumber Lost Each Year 
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PHYSICS 


How to Remove Odors 
From Home Freezer 


> IF YOU |! | tf [ 
this ig i g ng n ou mat 
time find vourselt ith tl problen of an 
unp it odor resulting from food spoil 
ing ul of a powell cut-oft Fortunat 
t ( rot ppen often 
t i re occurrem 
t t on na keep these sugg 
is I ing odors from the fr I 
T} f DD Farl McCracken 
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odor persists, try vinegar, using ibout one 
cup to a gallon of water, or household am 
monia in the same proportions. 

But if none 
eflective, 
to bring out the odor particles and get 


of these suggestions prove 
don’t give up. Try using heat 
them into the air. To do this put something 
like a toaster or electric heater inside the 
freezer to heat it up. Then use an electric 
fan a couple of hours to blow the air out. 

Activated charcoal, put into the warm 


1 


freezer will absorb odors released DY the 


heat. Or a commercial, wick-type air fresh 
ner may be put into the warm freezer 
I tl san purpose 

If nly traces of he smell re lain, this 


th 
t likely to iffect food frozen and 


red in tl treezer if care is taken t 

p food securely. When a package 

n out remove the wrappings as 

) $ possi y| ind dispose of them at 
WI! t od 1 removed or 

d d t here it is of no consequence 
Dr. McCracken suggests a final washing 


inside surtaces of the freezer witl 
da ter. Activated charcoal left in f 
ill pick up any residual odor 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Concrete Wall Panel Has 
Center Fiber Glass Layer 


> CONCRETE SLABS with center | 


‘ ray 
f glass fiber, already in experimental us 


designed to lessen the cost of masonry 
mstruction and provide an insulating sand 


ich wall for commercial, industrial and 

sidential us 

I la if tract ad I \ 

ipped to the job after l2-day curing 

rio idy for installation. They are five 
inches in thickness and ar nade in sizes 
f ight-by-eight feet to eight-by-30 fex 
Fdg f the standard panels are tongu 
nd gro on all four sides to produce an 


interlocking joint. One side has a facing 


of muslin cloth, the other a rough broom 
fini 
The slabs are cast in a flat position with 
tl muslin on the bottom form plate. A 
ncrete mixture and wire mesh are placed 


on this. Over it is put a layer of pre-formed 
lass fiber and another layer of concrete. 


After setting the slabs are cured for two 
days in a chamber at 120-degree tempera 
tur nd 100 humidity. Then they are 
ired in the factory yard for ten days. 


These slabs can be used as a curtain wall 


t ( attached to structural iron of is a 
load-bearing wall. Owens-Corning Fiber 
gr Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, whose 
product is used for the center layer, states 
s new sandwich wall is meeting with 
great { r among builders because of the 
speed with which it can be erected It 
ives up t Hi) in yasonry cost, it 1s 
laimed, and is highly durable because of 
ss | HLS 
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AGRICULTURE 
Weed-Killer Makes Possible 
Apricots as Big as Peaches 


> APRICOTS THE size of peaches may 
be on the market within the next few years. 

\ research program being conducted on 
deciduous fruits by Julian C. Crane and 
Reid M. Brooks at the University of Cali 
fornia at Davis is more than bearing fruit. 

The two California scientists have found 
that a weed-killer solution, when sprayed on 
apricot trees, not only hastens the ripening 
of the fruit by 18 days but increases their 
size considerably. 

The solution, sold 
).4,5-T, was sprayed on Royal apricot trees 
thinning operations. 


commercially as 


during the tme of 
The hormone application 
Hesh of the fruit to grow but did not in 
crease pit size. The flesh was 21 thicker 
than that of unsprayed fruits. 


stimulated the 


known to 
ipples and 


This Same spray has been 
hasten the maturity of figs, 
peaches, but this is the first time it has 
increased the size of a trutt 

Since slight injury occurred on the tps 
of the 
hormone weed-killer was sprayed on the 
further experimentation 1s 


before commercial 


young branches when the potent 
ipficot trees, 
necessary recommenda 
tons W ill pe made. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 
Counter Current Makes 
Fish Gills Efficient 


> FISH UTILIZE oxygen to a high degree 
because in the gills the water, containing 
the oxygen, ind the blood flow in opposite 
directions. Experiments reported in the 
journal Nature (Jan. 5) confirm this theory 
of how fish use oxygen. 

Drs. E. H. Hazelhoff and H. H. 
huis of the Zoological Laboratory at the 


University of Groningen in The Nether 


Even 


lands tested the theory by pumping water 
through tubing into the mouths of fish. 
The gills on one side of the fish were put 
out of action so that the exact volume and 
direction of other set 
of gills was known. 

When the direction of the 
lood the average 
ibout 51°4:; but 


water passing the 


current was 
opposite to that of the 
oxygen utilization was 
when the water current was in the same 
direction as the blood, they found the aver 
age oxygen utilization was only about 9 
This “counter current principle is of high 
importance for the efhciency of the fish 
gill, and no doubt for that of other gills 
as well,” they state 


Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 
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AGRICULTURE 
Orange Trees Grow 14 Years 
In Water and Sand Cultures 


> WHATEVER THE opinions of organic 
gardeners and angle worm fanciers, plants 
and even good-sized trees will grow in 
definitely in water cultures and produce 
high quality fruit, scientists at the Univer 
sity of California’s Citrus Experiment Sta 
tion in Riverside have established. 

Organic matter has great value in pre 
serving soil structure, in preventing leach 
ing losses of soil nutrients, and in provid 
ing some insurance against nutritional de 
ficiency in the soil. Dr. H. D. Chapman, 
chairman of the division of soils and plant 
nutrition, explains that organic matter is 
not indispensable. 

“From our experience in water and sand 
know that 
medium 
example, 
which 


cyltures,” he said, we most 
green plants can ve grown In a 
matter. For 


devoid of organic 


we have 14-year-old orange trees 


have been growing continuously in water 
cultures during their entire life. 


: These 


crops of fruit, are green 


trees continue to produce good 
ind healthy, and 
the quality of the orange produced, as far 
is good as the 


of oranges grown in soils.” 


as can be measured, 1s 
quality 
Because plants are constantly extracting 
from the soil, 
matter to the soil does to some extent re 
place the plant nutrients taken away. 


nutrients restoring organic 
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NUTRITION 
Super-Good Growing Diet 
May Worsen Chronic Ills 


> A HINT that a 
making children grow big and strong may 
boomerang and make worse some of the 
chronic middle and old age 
appears in a report from the U. S. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

“Combinations of food that seem to pro 
vide adequately for growth may tend to 
accentuate certain chronic ailments com 
monly associated with age,” is the official 
wording of the report summing up research 
by three of the Bureau’s scientists. 

The research was made on rats, classic 
animals for nutrition studies. The rats ate 
rations cooked as for human consumption. 
The diets included round 
steak and pork loin, carrots, potatoes, kale, 
CgekRS, milk, 
enriched bread and 
(Crisco). 

In general, the scientists report, the diets 
that promoted the early weight 
gains and the heaviest adult animals also 


super good diet for 


diseases of 


such foods as 


navy beans, corn meal, rice, 


hydrogenated fat 


largest 


Science News Letter for January 26 


tended to promote fatness, more body sores 
at an earlier age and more bronchiectasis. 
This lung disease is considered like hard 
ening of the arteries in man, in that both 
are chronic, progressive diseases which 
limit the life span. Body sores are usually 
considered a sign of senility in rats. 

The rat’s response to diet may not be 
identical with that of man, the scientists 
warn. A good diet for making children 
grow may not have any repercussions later 
in life. But the research does point up the 
fact that the over-all nourishing value of 
human type diets for human beings cannot 
be judged by the effects of the diets on 
rats without careful evaluation of the find 
ings. 

By keeping this in mind, however, it is 
believed that by feeding selected diets to 
rats over their entire lifespan through se\ 
generations, much can be 
learned about the influence of entire diet 
patterns on growth, reproduction and aging 


eral successive 


The scientists whose work is summarized 


in the annual report of the Bureau are Drs. 
Elizabeth Crofts Callison, Elsa Orent 
Keiles and Rachel Uhvits Makower. 

January 26, 1952 
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NUTRITION 
Upside Down for Your 
Vitamins and Vegetables 


' , 1 : © 
ind your famuty, howe r Vila- 


> IF YOU 
min conscious, have grown tred of vege 


' ‘ the 


tables, vou might try a variation of th 
always popular upside down cake, making 
it with vegetables and calling it upside down 
vegetable squares. The recipe comes from 
Elizabeth economist of the 
University of New Hampshire at Durhan 

2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 


i llis, home 


teaspoon salt 


cup shortening 


4 
1 cup milk 
l egy, well beat ‘n 
4 cups cooked vegetable (carrots, pea 
celery, lima beans ) 
4 cup vegetable water 
~ 


tablespe ions butter 


mushroom sauce 

Sift together dry ingredients; cut in short 
ening. Combine egg and milk; add to dry 
ingredients, stirring until mixed. Arrang 
hot seasoned vegetables in bottom of greased 
shallow baking pan, add vegetable stock, 
dot with butter, and cover with dough. 
Bake in hot oven (425 degrees Fahrenheit) 
20 to 25 minutes. Turn out on hot serving 
plate with vegetables on top and serve with 
mushroom sauce. Six servings. 

For the mushroom sauce, Miss Ellis says 
to saute one dozen medium sized mush 
rooms in two tablespoons table fat, add two 
tablespoons flour. Gradually stir in one cup 
milk, and stir till mixture thickens. Cook 
about three minutes longer; add teaspoon 
¥, teaspoon pepper, and a few drops 
Diluted 

mushroom 
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salt, 
Worcestershire 
can substitute for 


mushroom 


Sauce. 
soup sauce. 


Science News Letter 
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METEOROLOGY 
Atomic “Base Surge”’ Is 
Not Limited to Tropics 


> THE “BASE SURGE” of 
tons of tiny radioactive water droplets mixed 
with air can happen in any climate. There 
fore it is not safe, as was recently con 
tended, to say that New York is forever 
free from the effects of an 
surge. 


thousands ot 


atomic base 


This opinion, in opposition to another 
opinion that base surges such as happened 
at Bikini in 1946 would not occur in a 
temperate climate, was expressed by Navy 
Capt. Howard B. Hutchinson in a letter 
sent to the BuLLETIN oF THE AMERICAN 
Meteorotocicat Society for publication in 

forthcoming issue. The more reassuring 
New York and 


perate cities would be 


opinion, that other ten 
relatively safe from 
in under 
water A bomb explosion, Was expressed last 
fall by Air Col. B. G. Holzman 


Both ofhcers are meteorologists. 


i rain of radioactive water, after 


Force 


Col. Holzman contended 
nal base surge, the 


that the origi 
Water spewed up fro 
aerosol by the 


last of the A-bomb. was 
enlarged at 


the ocean in the 


; 
form of an 


underwater 
greatly Bikini by the large 
amount of moisture in the warm, tropical 
ur. Thus the danger of deadly radioactive 
rain with 


was multiplied. 


, ' . 
which the ships were covered 


Capt. Hutchinson, on the other hand, 
points to two base surges which he said 
occurred in temperate climates, one at sea 


and the other on land. The first was aft 


the explosion of an 
“Tohn Burke:” the second occurred 
160 tons of TNT was exploded at Dugway, 
Utah, last spring. Neither the climate, 


| 
immunition ship, the 


when 


Capt. 
Hutchinson said, nor the depth of the water 
or even the absence of water, had anything 
to do with the 


formation of base surge 


in these cases 
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INVENTION 
Bed Lengtheners Give 
Comfort to Tall Man 


> THE OVERLY tall man can now 
a bed of comfortable length wherever he 
may be. All he 


him on his travels a pair of bed-lengtheners 


have 


needs to do is carry with 


to install as extensions on the side rails of 
the bed. 

This bed lengthener is an adjustable de 
vice which can be extended or shortened. 
All one has to do is disconnect the rails 
attached to the 


where they are foot-board 


Then the extender is hooked into the slots 


on the foot-board and the hooks on the 
side rail fixed into slots on its other end. 
Inventor is Glenn Hill of Los Angeles. 


Patent 2,582,035 was his award. Rights are 
assigned to Irvin A. Brock of Los Angeles. 
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See Planets Early or Late 


To spot planets visible during February, you will 
have to scan skies both early and late. Total solar eclipse 
scheduled for Feb. 25. Partial moon eclipse occurs Feb. 10. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> TO SEE any plan 
evening sky, one wi 


s in the February 
ve to look either 
early or late 


Jupiter, which has been so brilliant dur 


ing recent months, is still with us but sets 


ibout 10:00 p.m. at the beginning of 
February. It is in the constellation of 
Pisces, which is seen in the southwest 


iround 7:30, and because Jupiter is so 
bright one can locate it easily 

Saturn, the next planet to appear, is in 
the constellation of Virgo, the virgin, and 
rises around 10:30 at the beginning of 
February. It is considerably fainter than 
Jupiter, though still ranking with the first 
magnitude stars 

Still later, about midnight, Mars appears 
in Libra, the scales, shining slightly more 
brilliantly than Saturn. Finally Venus, now 


r, rises in Sagittarius, the 


it morning st 


ircher, about two hours ahead of the sun 
Since the accompanying maps depict the 
sky as of 10:00 p.m., your own kind of 
standard time, at the first of February; an 
hour earlier at the middle of the month 


ind two hours earlier at the end, none of 
these planets ire shown upon it. But they 
do show the stars. still at mid-winter bril 


lance 


Sirius Is Brightest 


Brightest of these is Sirius, the dog star, 
in Canis Major, the great dog, 


directly south. In the part of the skv above 


W hic h is seen 


Sirius there are more stars of the fist 
nagnitude than in ny other area of con 
parable extent 

Above and to the right of Sirius we 
see Orion, the great warrior, in which there 


brilliant orbs. One is 


are two of these 
Betelgeuse and the other is Rigel. 

Between these two are three stars in a row 
that form the warrior’s belt. Though not of 
the first magnitude, they are a characteristic 
feature of this constellation. Continuing 
past Orion, still higher and farther right, 
we arrive at Taurus, the bull, with bright 
Aldebaran. 

Going upwards from Taurus brings us 
to Auriga, the charioteer, in which Capella 
shines. Below this, towards the southeast, 
are Gemini, the twins, of which the star 
Pollux is also of the first magnitude. And 
below Gemini, towards Canis Major, is 
Canis Minor, the lesser dog, with Procyon 

Another first magnitude star is visible t 
the east, in the figure of Leo, the lion. This 


constellation contains a sub-group, called 


the sickle, and Regulus is at the end of the 
handle of this implement. 

February brings the year’s first two 
eclipses, and the only eclipse this year that 
is visible in the United States. This is a 
slight partial eclipse of the moon, on Sun 
day evening, Feb. 10. It will be over by the 
time the moon is visible in the western part 
of the nation, but it will be easily seen in 
the central and eastern states. 

The second is a total eclipse of the sun, 
on Feb. 25, which will not be seen at all in 
The path along which the 
total eclipse may be observed crosses 
\frica, including the troubled Anglo 
Egyptian Sudan, Arabia, Iran and Siberia 


the Americas. 


Astronomers Observe Eclipse 


Despite the political unrest in these areas, 
it seems that a number of astronomers will 
be located along this line, to make the 
numerous observations of the sun that are 
possible only when its brilliant disk is tem 
porarily hidden by the moon. Over a much 
larger area, including all of Europe and 
most of Asia and Africa, a partial eclipse 
will be observed. 

Since the earth and moon are both solid 
ind opaque bodies, they cast shadows be 
hind them where the sun’s rays cannot 
reach, and these 
Where the moon's shadow, which tapers to 

narrow region not more than a hundred 
touches the earth, 


shadows cause eclipses. 


iles or so in diameter, 
here is a total solar eclipse, like that on 
Feb. 25 

Because the sun is so much bigger than 
the earth, our planet’s shadow likewise 
tapers to a point. But since the earth 1s 
larger than the moon, our’s is so big that 
the moon can enter into it completely, 
producing a total lunar eclipse. 
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On the evening of the tenth, however, 
this does not occur, but one edge of the 
moon’s disk is shaded. At its height only 
about 8° of the lunar diameter will be ob- 


scured. 


The accompanying diagram shows the 
three principal stages of this eclipse, with 
the small circles representing the moon. 
The beginning is at I, with the lunar disk 
just making its first contact with the edge 
of the earth’s shadow. This will occur at 
7:03> p.m. EST. (Subtract one hour for 
Central, two for Mountain and three for 
Pacific Standard Time.) 


At II it is the middle of the eclipse, when 
the largest part of the moon is in shadow. 
This comes at 7:39 p.m., EST. The ending 
is shown at III, when the moon has just 
left the shadow. This comes at 8:15 p.m. 

Those who are fortunate enough to be 

part of the country where the middle 
of the eclipse is visible—and to have clear 
weather—will easily see the curved edge of 
moon’s 


the terrestrial shadow on_ the 


surface. This will not be completely dark. 


Even when there is a total lunar eclipse, 


the moon does not completely disappear. 
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The atmosphere which surrounds the earth 
icts as a prism, bending some of the sun’s 
rays into the shadow. But as these rays pass 
through the layer of air, much of their blue 
light is scattered, which gives the daytime 
sky its usual color. With blue removed, the 
remainder is predominantly red, and so the 
eclipsed portion of the moon has a dis 
tinctly ruddy hue. 


Celestial Time Table for February 


Feb. EST 

2 3:01 p.m. Moon at first quarter 

s 4:00 a.m Moon farthest, distance 252 
300 miles 

9 1:53 a.m. Algol (variable star in Per 
seus) at minimum 

MEDICINE 

> YOU CAN get a pain in the neck—a real 


pain—from at least 43 different things. A 
list to help other doctors has been com 
piled by Drs. James E. Watson, Jr., and 
Sylvester W. Thorn of Houston, Tex. 

It starts with “sore throat,” includes spine 
injury and tumors and ends with heart 
disease. 

(Not listed by the Houston doctors are 
such common causes as mothers-in-law, 


cranky bosses, tardy secretaries, neighbors’ 


“ce 


SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 





PRODUCTS FOR SCIENCE 


. Index of Refraction Liquids 
. Heavy Liquids — up to 7.5 Sp. Gr. 
For identification of gems and minerals 
. Shillaber’s Immersion Oil 
For Microscopy 
. Sample Storage Set 
For storing small samples 
Micro Beakers 
Glass; capacity 1 ml 
F. Transparent Plastic Boxes 
For specimens, small objects, etc 
Descriptive leaflets on request. 
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South WEST > 


10 =©7:28 a.m. Full moon and partial lunar 
eclipse 

It 10:42 p.m Algol at minimum 

14 7:36 p.m. Algol at minimum 


15 8:58 a.m. Moon passes Saturn 
17 10:00 a.m. Moon passes Mars 
4:24 p.m. Algol at minimum 


18 1:01 p.m. Moon in last quarter 

22 9:39 p.m. Moon passes Venus 

23 5:00 p.m. Moon nearest, distance 223, 
800 miles 

25 4:16 a.m. New moon; solar eclipse in 
Africa, Europe and Asia 

28 2:40 a.m. Moon passes Jupiter 


Subtract one hour for CST, two hours for 
MST, and three for PST. 
Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 


eck Causes 


children, income taxes and a few others that 
can be diagnosed without a doctor's aid.) 

The official list is given doctors in the 
JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MepicaL Asso 
CIATION (Jan. 5). 

One of the medical causes of pain in the 
neck attacks children only. It is Bezold’s 
abscess on the membrane covering the 
temporal bone at the side and base of the 
skull. 

A pain in the neck and swelling that may 
come at the sight, smell or thought of food 
or during a meal, sometimes making it 
impossible to finish the meal, is caused by 
an obstruction of a passage from a salivary 
gland. 

The pain of a “crick in the neck,” acute 
wry neck, acute pain or inflammation of a 
neck muscle, usually starts suddenly on 
awakening after sleep or follows exposure 
to inclement weather. It is usually ac- 
companied by some of the symptoms of a 
cold, affects the back neck muscles and is 
made worse by jarring or sudden move 
ment of the neck. The patient holds the 
neck rigid in the position of least pain and 
the affected muscles may be tender and 
taut. 
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CLEAR PLASTIC CONTAINERS 
With Screw Caps 


7 different sizes; crystal-clear, water-white, Rigid 
Polystyrene and Cellulose Acetate 
Shatterproof, featherlight; tasteless, 
mensionally uniform 

These clear plastic containers with screw caps offer 
an indefinite variety of uses, i.e. for storing and 
displaying screw parts, instruments, sundries, etc 
Prices are POSTPAID 


odorless; di- 


Size Price per dozen 
2” long by 1,” diameter $ .50 

2” long by 44” diameter -75 

2” long by 1” diameter 1. 

3” long by 1” diamecer 1. 

3” long by 1'4 diameter 1.25 

3” long by 154” diameter 1.50 

5” long by 154” diameter 2.00 


SPECTRUM PRISM 


New Stock. 60 degrees, clear white brilliant glass 
for spectrum demonstrations. Creates a beautiful 
rainbow effect in sunlight. Suitable for chemical 
analysis with the bunsen flame. Instructive. 


22mm x 50mm (73” x 2”) $2.00 

18mm x 50mm (°4” x 2”) 1.50 

12mm x 50mm ('2” x 2”) 1.00 
JEWELER'S SCREWDRIVER SET 


In Plastic Container. For instruments, watches, 
eyeglasses, etc. Consists of one Jeweler’s Screw- 
driver body (3” long) and five all replaceable 
screwdriver blades, sizes 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4, sll of 
finest steel 


Weight per set 2 oz., 


OUTDOOR WINDOW THERMOMETER 


Fine quality. Glass. Reads 30 degrees below to 120 
above F. Red indicator liquid is easily read against 
black and white fade-proof scale. All glass en- 
closed with chrome plated ends Fully weather 
proofed. Complete in box with mounting brackets 
and screws. Worth twice our price. Each $1.50 


LISTER BANDAGE SHEARS 


6” long of finest surgical steel bright chrome plated 
Pre-war quality. Its blunt tip prevents nicking the 
skin. Not seconds, these instruments were made to 
sell for four times our price. Here is your chance 
to save money. Packed individually Lister’s Bandage 
Shears, only $1.25 


BEAUTIFUL GLASS PAPERWEIGHT 
MAGNIFIER 


Placed directly on the 
Decorative 


packed. $1.35 


Crystal clear magnifier 
page—gives 3 power magnification 
useful—unusual. $1.00 Each 


STETHOSCOPE 


Ford’s model, regular, with hard rubber bell and 
ear tips. Metal parts chrome plated. Rubber is pure 
gum. Medical doctors, veterinarians, auto mechan- 
ics students, experimenters, farmers, breeders, 
redio repair and TV men and many others can use 
this stethoscope. Will be found excellent for trans- 
mitting low-pitched heart sounds and murmurs as 
well as machinery noises. $2.5@ Each 


GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER 


This GEM CARBIDE SCRIBER can’t be beat! Tipped 
with the hardest metal made by man. Moh's scale 
9.5. Stays sharp 50 times longer than any other 
metal With this pencil size GEM CARBIDE 
SCRIBER, you can do your engraving on hardened 
steels, metals, glass, gems, ceramics, plastics, etc 
USED BY: jewelers, artists, craftsmen, wesigners, die 
cutters, glass cutters, machine shops, laboratories 
and radio builders. Price $1.00 


Heavy duty type. Input 115 Volts A.C. Output 6 
Volts, 5 Amp. Overall size is 344” x 215” x 214”. 
Laminated core thickness %”. Impregnated wind- 
ing and core. Excellent for continuous duty on low 
voltage high-intensity lamps. BARGAIN AT §2.00 
plus 25c parcel post. 
Include Postage—Remit with Order 
No open account—No C.O.D. 


Send 25¢ for General Bulletin 


HARRY ROSS 
MICROSCOPES—TELESCOPES 


Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 


70 West Broadway, Dept. SNL-1A 
New York 7, N. Y. 








TECHNOLOGY 
Oil Extracted From Fruit 
Skins by French Machine 


> THEY'RE STRIKING oil in Morocco 
1 new process—oil from fruit skins 
liny globules of oi! are now burst out 


fruit skins with a new indus 


iro citru 

trial extractor machine, described by Roger 
Schwob, chief of the division of technology 
f the Institut des Fruits et Agrumes Co 


] 
The machine 1 ses the skin and bursts 

» this essential oil 

, perfume. Fr 

oil 1 y extracted by hand or wit 


, i , the quality in 
Mr. S pointed out. Wit 
kin of an orang 
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STORY of the GEMS 


By HERBERT P. WHITLOCK 
Curator of Minerals and Gems 
imerican Museum of Natural Histor» 


“The best popular book on gems we have seen 
Combines in happy fashion the complete 
mineralogical background of precious and semi- 
precious stones with enough of the fascinating 
histery of gems to make the book much more 
than a manual of cuttable stones . . . Very fine 
illustrations of cut gems, some in color, and of 
An excel- 








carved jade and other pre 
lent beok for the small library 
accurately a wide field.”"—Saturday Review of 





since it covers 


Literature 
Larece handsome format 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
$14.00 postiree 
4 S-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 52-H, 251 W. 19 St., N. Y. 11 
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NATURE 
RAMBLINGS 














Tree Sparrow 


sparre 


> WE SHALL not ha 


ith u uch longer. They came down out 

of the north when winter arrived, and they 

tay as long as snow is on the ground 

About t tin he f robins come up 

f Dixie, how ind certainly when 

h luebird 1 n, they will begin 
ifung rthward again. For tl ti 

t distinctly Canadian, and only 

vn to the States” for the winter. 

Where the tr sparrow got Its name Is 

ttl nswered puzzles of populat 

menclature, for it does not ordinarily 

y around tr uch, and 1s very 

ly knov n trees. It is most 

‘ ctl ground t sticking 


AERONAUTICS 


Friction Heat 


> NOW THAT airplan have traveled 
ster than sound and broken the so-called 
nic barrier, predicted unbre ikable a few 
irs ago, they are encountering another 
irrier only partially solved. This is a 

thermal barrier, which is due to the h 


generated by air friction at high speeds 
This problem of a thermal barrier is 
discussed in a publication of the Royal 
\eronautical London, by Dr 
W. F. Hilton, an engineer with the Arm 
strong Whitworth aircraft company. The 
heat developed by any flying body, bullet, 
ircraft or space rocket, rises roughly in 


society, 


proportion to the Square of its speed, he 
states. This means that if the velocity ot 
speedy plane is doubled the aircraft's 
temperature will rise four times. 
practice, he idds, the effects 


In ictual t 
ot this square of-the sp ed law have to b 
qualified somewhat due to the change in 
temperature with height and to aerodynan 
ic shape. It also takes time for the heat to 
soak into the plane. Again, the steady de 
rease of air density with height reduces 
the temperature rise until it becomes neg 


ligible at an altitude of some 70,000 feet. 


close to the floor of things, and foraging 
there for its rations. 

He is one the few birds that can “look 
our winters in the face and sing.” Not a 
loud song, to be sure, but sweet and sure 
though slight, and the more welcome for 
the frozen silence through which it often 
sounds. Only the severest of Januaries is 
able to quell the tree sparrow. 

Very alert, bright, cheerful little birds 
these tree sparrows are. They flit in small 
flocks like brown leaves swirling over the 
snow, settling on weed stalks and making 
the chaff fly while they devour the seeds, 
singing in their low, clear trill or chatter- 
ing in brief, tinkling chirps. 

A quarter of an ounce of weed seed a day 
is set down by one naturalist as a fairly 
conservative estimate of the ration for a 
tree sparrow. He figures on this basis that 
in a large agricultural state like Iowa, this 
species alone removes 875 tons of weed 
seed every winter. No farmer will begrudge 
i full harvest of such gleaners. 

To the careless observer, there is a great 
resemblance between the tree sparrow and 
that city gamin, the English sparrow, 
which an ornithologist named Job, with a 
most un-Job-like impatience, has charac- 
terized as “no sparrow at all, but a rat in 
feathers.”” However, in addition to a greater 
neatness and trimness, the tree sparrow 
bears a black mark on his breast which 
shows him as a member of a more decent 
clan than his disreputable cousin. 

When the first warm days of spring 
come, the tree sparrows feel the call of 
thei? deep Northern woods, and disappear 
in the direction of their nesting grounds. 
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Problem 


With the development ot 
iirliners for commercial passenger trans 
portation, the problem of the thermal bar 
rier will be important, he indicates. Cabins 
can easily become uncomfortably hot, pat 
ticularly when flying in the tropics. 


jet-propelled 


These airliners will require a 
cabin-cooling system somewhat similar to 
a type now in use in jet fighting planes. 
The cockpit-size refrigerator now used con 
sists of a device that compresses hot air 
from the jet engine and then lets it expand 
rapidly to below the freezing point. This 
produces cool air to circulate in the cabin. 


speedy 


Any form of engine using mechanical 
compression of air is likely to be limited to 
a speed of less than three times that of 
sound and the use of a ram-jet engine will 
be limited to from four to five tumes the 
speed of sound. The rocket-powered air- 
craft alone may be able to fly at these very 
high speeds because it carries its own oxy- 
gen and the only thermal barrier problem 
is the heating up of the outside of the 


structure. 
Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 
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Program for Indonesia 


Aggressive plans for getting rid of illiteracy, chang- 
ing food habits, expanding medical services and doing fun- 
damental research are projected by Indonesian scientists. 


> INDONESIAN SCIENTISTS and edu- 
cators are projecting an aggressive program 
aimed at obliterating their nation’s illiteracy, 
changing the people’s food habits, expanding 
health and medical services and, at the 
same time, conducting fundamental research. 

This was brought out in a series of inter- 
views with some of the young republic’s 
top officials by Borge Michelsen, field scien 
tific officer for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
stationed at Djakarta. 

A primary education for all of the coun 
try’s 11,000,000 school children by 1960 is 
the aim of Dr. Wongsonegoro, Indonesian 
Minister of Education. This means the 
training of 250,000 school teachers. At 
present there are only 80,000. 

The education minister also talked of 
plans for adult education and for calling 
in scientists from abroad to act as teachers 
for future Indonesian scientists and to help 
raise the standard of living. 

Dr. Sutomo Tjokronegoro, professor of 
pathology at the University of Dyakarta, 
pointed to the fact that there is only one 
physician for 70,000 persons Indonesia 
compared with about one for 1,000 in the 
United States. His country, he said, is plan 
ning an expansion in the training of “man 
tris’"—a kind of health sergeant. They 
would be set up in polyclinics all over the 
country. Physicians would be in charge of 
several polyclinics. 

Dr. Sutomo also stressed the need to 
bring in foreigners, both teachers and re 
search workers. Every doctor, he said, ought 
to be a bit of a research worker. 

Research is important to find the medi 
cines the country needs, he pointed out. 
Indonesia cannot afford to pay for the new 
wonder drugs produced in the United 
States, many of which are patented. 


PRECISION ILLUMINATION 


Brilliant, adjustable, variable intensity 
illumination gil-pyrpose lamps for laboratory, 


research ond industry. a) HERRICKS RD. 


ieeey 6 CO. MINEOLA, N. Y. 


OSCOPE LAMPS 





Dr. Poorwo Soedarmo, head of the Nutri 
tion Institute, Djakara, must tackle the fact 
that the average Indonesian has a daily 
intake of only 43 grams of protein—a low 
record for the world. (One ounce is about 
30 grams.) Fifty grams is considered the 
minimum for a human being. (The Na 
tional 
D. C., recommends 70 grams of protein pet 
day for men, 60 grams for women.) In 
some parts of the country it is not uncom 
mon to hear of a person dying of what 
is called “normal” starvation. 

A program to change the patterns of food 
production so the people will eat more leafy 
vegetables, roots and meat is under wav. 
The object is to raise not only the protein 
intake but also to provide needed vitamins. 

In order to get the people to change their 
eating habits, a popularization of science 
is necessary so that the people understand 
why they should eat new foods, he said. 

Brigades of Indonesian scientists and fun 
damental research in biology are goals 
Dr. Kusnoto, director of the Botanical 
Garden, Bogor. He 
fundamental 
growth hormones, which might mean an 
increase in copra production. 

For the next five to ten years Indonesians 
desperately need the help of the outside 
world—teachers and research workers—in 
the opinion of Prof. Sarwono Prawirohardjo, 
gynecologist and obstetrician. After that 
Indonesia can probably proceed on its own. 

Admitting that there are still many areas 

his country where belief in witchcraft is 
Sarwono called for 


would like to see a 


research program in_ plant 


sull widespread. Prof. 
teaching science to the school children. 
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OPTICS 
Sunglasses by Day 
Improve Seeing by Night 


> GIRLS 
the day rhay have some justification besides 
fashion. If they are going to drive an auto 
mobile at night, they may be safer if they 
have protected their eyes from glare. 

This is the suggestion from a report by 
Dr. Robert H. Peckham of Temple Univer 
sity School of Medicine, Philadelphia, to 
the Highway Research Board meeting in 
Washington. A large majority of drivers 
exposed to moderate sunlight during the 
day may not be able to see well enough 
for safe night driving, his studies on the 
effects of sunlight on eye sensitivity show. 
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WHO wear sunglasses during 


Research Council in Washington, 


61 
PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 


com, SALE 


1. RADIOACTIVITY & NUCLEAR PHYSICS by Cork 
This book will ‘“‘brief’’ you on alpha rays, beta rays, 
gamma radiation, neutrons, protons, devtrons, cosmic 
radiation, nuclear fission, etc. 112 photos & diagrams 
Table of isotopes. Van Nostrand, $4. 323 pp. 1949 
printing Big value at $1.25 
2. VESALIUS. All 96 full-page plates on the human 
anatomy (suitable for framing). Landmark in history 
of medicine, biology, experimental science, with Latin 
text translated for first time. Biography of Vesalius 
and study of his influence upon scientific method. Ed 
by Saunders & O’Maliey. Buckram binding. 276 pp 
Big 9 x 12 size. Pub. at $10. Weight 24> lbs $5.00 
3. ROMANCE OF CHEMISTRY by Foster. Electrons 
atoms, molecules, cold light, ceramics, acids, alkalis 
radium, fertilizers, explosives, organic chemistry, 
photo films, chemistry as used in archaeology, etc 
Over 500 pages. 66 ill. Acclaimed by teachers as a 
classic since publication in 1936. Appleton $3. $1.49 
4. HOME BOOK OF MONEY-MAKING FORMULAS 
by Doring. Formulas for glues of all kinds, dyes, bev- 
erages, cosmetics, drugs, paints, inks, soaps, garden 
compounds, metallurgy, textiles, etc. Tells where to 
buy materials. 448 pp. Can save you $15 to $50 first 
year of use $1.25 
5. PHYSICAL MECHANICS by Prof. Lindsay of 
Brown U. Intermediate text covering acceleration 
motion, dynamics, statics, oscillations, wave motion 
mechanics of fluids, etc. 446 pp. Pub. 1933. Only $1.49 
6. ROAD TO SURVIVAL by Wm. Vogt. Intro. by 
Bernard Baruch. Waste of resources, energy from 
earth to man, future population problems, etc. 351 pp 
8 ill. Orig. $4 SPECIAL $1.00 
7. FUNDAMENTALS OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
by Blasdale Gravimetric processes, gas evolution 
processes, precipitation processes, etc. 411 clear, de 
tailed pages. 61 diagrams. Exercises. Table of atomic 
weights. Van Nostrand, $3.75. 4th ed. $1.49 
8 EVOLUTION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT FROM 
NEWTON TO EINSTEIN by A. d’Abro. Back in print! 
Second revised edition sold out quickly. New printing 
of 1000 copies available. 481 pp. 21 diagrams. 15 por- 
traits. Provides understanding of Einstein’s general 
and special theories of relativity without a 
mathematics. 


NEW! PAPER-BOUND 
BOOKS SAVE YOU 60% 


new departure in American scientific publishing! 
an you can own unabridged editions (with full text, 
illustrations. exercises, etc.) of important titles at 
a saving of 29 to 64 per cent. All books listed below 
have semi-stiff covers and measure larger than 5 x 8 
unless otherwise noted 
9. PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY by Einstein, Lorentz, 
Minkowski, Weyl. English transl. of 11 most impor- 
tant original papers on general & special relativity 
theories. Notes by Sommerfeld. viii } 216 pp 
Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $1.50 
10. MATTER AND MOTION by James Clerk Maxwell 
Brilliant elementary classic. Notes by Larmor. 178 pp 
Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $1.25 
11. CONCISE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS by 
Gtruik. Two volumes bound as one. 5 x 7%,. 322 pp 
47 ill. Revised ed Paper, $1.60 
12. FOUNDATIONS OF NUCLEAR PHYSICS. Comp 
by Beyer. Facsimile reproductions (with texts in 
French, German or English) of 12 most important 
papers in atomic research. 122-page bibliography. Il! 
x 272 pp. Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $1.50 
13. PHYSICAL PRINCIPLES OF THE QUANTUM 
THEORY by W. Heisenberg. Trans. by Eckart & 
Hoyt. viii 184 pp. Cloth, $2.75. Paper, $1.25 
14. INTRODUCTION TO THE DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS OF PHYSICS by L. Hopf. Trans. by Net 
4%, x 6%, vi -+ 154 pp. 48 ill Paper, $1.25 
15. PHASE RULE AND ITS APPLICATIONS by A 
Findlay. New rev. & enlarged ed. brought up to date 
by Campbell & Smith. 235 diagrams. xii 500 pp 
Cloth, $5. Paper, $1.90 
16. THEORY OF VIBRATIONS by N. W. McLachlan 
Based on successful series of lectures given at 
Brown University. 5 x 7%g. vi 154 pp. Cloth, $2.45. 
Paper, $1.25 
QUANTITIES LIMITED-—ORDER TODAY 
NEE EF EE ER ER GR EE EG GG GG GG UG GU UG 
DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Dept. 78, 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y¥. 
Send books whose numbers are circled, 
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12 13 4 #15) 16 
turned in ten days for full cash refund 





Book(s) may be re- 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Il am enclosing $ in full payment 
(Add 10c per book to cover transportation cost.) 
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- Books of the Week - 


TO SERVE YOU: To get books, send us a check or 
Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St 
from issuing organization 


lune ANATOMY OF COMMUNISM Andrew Mac 
Ka Scott—PAu f al Llabrary, 197 Pp 
$3 In this « il analysis of the Marxian 
theoretical t ind its relation to Com 
munist practice, the author finds that the 
t c vitn M Lian a re not that 
the ire W ilse hat the ire on 
part true 
\ ‘ ReEpor } He Year ENDING JUNE 
1951 {merican National Red Cross, ¢ 
) iu pape Iree U request to pu 
her, 17th and D St N. W.. Washingtor 
I I. ¢ An a wing to the America 
pub ot t it has done through its Re 
( 
CONCERNING Foop ano Heattu: A Report t 
the Pul n a Decade of Adventure in 
Science )42-1951 The Nutrition Founda 


n, In 73 p., illus., paper, free upon re 
quest to publisher, Chrysler Building, New 


York 1 N. ¥ 


1941, the Foundation 


Since its organization in 
has done much to 
encourage basic research in nutrition and to 
become aware of and us 


help the publi 


the nutrition knowledge now available 


lune CONSERVATION QF Paintrincs—Robert | 
Feller—Mellon Institute, 4 p., illus., paper 
free upon request to publisher, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Reprinted from 
Carnegie Magazine for January, 1952. 


Even Vattevy—John H 
Museum 


Farty MAN IN THE 


Moss and others—The University 


24 p., illus., paper, $1.50. These papers on 
the geologic, archacologic, paleobotanic an 
paleontologic studies at the site, near Ede 

W yoming t the original discovery rf 


Yuma artifacts, 
better basis tor relating “Yuma"™ culture wit! 
the history of Early Man in North Amerx 


ure intended to provide 


Ex-IlraALIAN SOMALILAND—I Sylvia Pankhurst 
Philosophical Library, 460 p., illus., $7 
The various stages of the Italian occupation 





Yosemite Field School 


A Workshop in Interpretive 
Methods 


Twenty selected college graduates will have 
the opportunity to spend the summer in 
Yosemite National Park under the tutelage 
of the National Park Service Naturalist 
Division. They will receive intensive, varied 
training in the presentation of natural and 
human history to the public, and in the tech- 
niques of interpretation—on nature walks, 
with children, at campfires. Also considered 
will be related matter such as museum meth- 
ods and the use of museum and library ma- 
terials. Twelve days will be spent in the 
High Sierra, an opportunity for maturing, 
exhilarating personal experience. Students 
poy own expenses, plus modest incidental fee 


Application deadline, February 28. 
For prospectus, address: 
DIRECTOR, YOSEMITE FIELD SCHOOL 

‘ Bex 545 
National Park, California 


Yosemite 











N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask 


money order to cover retail price. Address Book 
for free publication direct 


of the Somaliland colony and its 


sition are discussed. The lack of information 


present po 


about Somaliland’s people and the “appal 
lingly harsh conditions of their lite are 
dep! red 

How Mucn Do You Know Asout ALconol 


Thomas R. Carskadon—Association Press 

31 p., illus., paper, 10 cents. Some popular 

opinions about alcohol and its effects are 

contronted with scientific fact and common 
crs 

INTERRELATIONS BerTwren DisritLaTion Curves 

J 1 R. Bowman, Mellon Institute, 3 p.., 


free upon request to publisher, 44 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburg} 13, Pa. Reprinted 
from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 


November, 1951. 


Marker Diseases or Fruirs AND VEGETABLES 
Apples, Pears, Quinces—Dean H. Rose, L. P 
McColloch, and D. F. Fisher—Govt. Printing 
Office, USDA Miscellaneous Publication No 
168, revised ed., 72 p., illus., 55 cents. De 


signed to help in recognizing and identity 
ing economically important diseases of fruits 


and vegetables, this publication also gives 


ntormation on prevention 


DeEcADI 1941-1951 Sensitizations 
and Toxicities—Lawrence Weld Smith and 
Ann Dolan Walker-—Arundel Press, 122 p., 
This review of the published data on 
effects of penicillin leads the 
le that “While the actual 
vicity ot penicillin 1s almost negligible, its 
ability to sensitize and to cause serious and 


' ms 
ild not be minimized 


PENICILLIN 


_ 


undesirabdi¢ 


iuthors to concluc 


even fatal accidents sho 


are ' 
The bibliography lists 342 references 


SEARCH FOR THE Spiny Bapsier: An Adven 
ture in Nepal—S. Dillon Ripley—Houghton, 
I 4.01 The story of an orm 


7 A) 


301 | 1iUs., 
thological expe lition to this remote nearl) 
ie ical peaitlo t rene ; nea y 


inaccessible country. 


SHoutp I Retrire?—George H. Preston—Rine 
hart, 181 p., $2.50. Factual information on 
h 


the mental and physical health, 


ind economik 

ispects involved in retirement. 
SHRUB PLANTINGS FOR Sot. CONSERVATION AND 
Witpuire Cover In THE NortTHeast—Frank 


C. Edminster and Richard M. May—Govt 
Printing Office, USDA Circular No. 887, 
68 p., illus., paper, 30 cents. Observed results 
of test plantings made in the late 1930's are 
the basis for the recommendation of 23 species. 
(ne THeory or Atomic Sprctra—E. U. Con 
don and G. H. Shortley—Cambridge, 441 p.. 
illus., $11.00. A reprint, with corrections, of 


this standard work first printed in 1935 


ADDITIVES IN Foops Food 
National 


paper, single copies free upon 


Use or CHEMICAI 


Protection Committee Research 
Council, 24 Pp., 
request to publisher, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. (10 cents a copy 
for orders of 10 or more). The quality and 
sanitary characteristics ef our foods have 
been improving, and there is no evidence that 
disease epidemics or other health hazards 
have resulted from the use of chemicals in 
crop production er in food production 
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DENTISTRY 
Learning How to 
Use False Teeth 


> SOME OF the troubles people have when 
first fitted with a set of false teeth are 
matters the dentist must correct. But some 
of them are problems for the patient to 
solve. 

It helps if patient and dentist talk the 
matter over beforehand, so that the patient 
knows what to expect and what not to 
expect in the way of service from his new 
teeth. One thing he will learn, incidentally, 
is that 
dentures 

“There are certain tricks to wearing den 
tures and these should not be left to the 
patient’s ingenuity to discover,” states Navy 
Capt. Frank M. Kyes of the Naval Dental 
School at Bethesda, Md., in a report to the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN Dentat Asso 
ciation. Among the tricks for patients to 
learn he gives the following: 

1. Push inward and upward when biting 
such foods as apples and carrots. 

2. Tighten the corners of the mouth 
against the lower flange when the mouth 
is opened wide. 

3. Try to chew with an up and down 
motion, using a minimum of side move 


denusts call these replacements 


ment. 
4. Keep the tongue low and well forward 
in the mouth to stabilize the lower denture 
5. Close, suck and swallow frequently 
when first wearing dentures because such 
action seats the dentures firmly. 
Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 


Improved Equipment Aids 
Airplane Fueling in Flight 


> IMPROVED EQUIPMENT for refueling 
an airplane in the air from a flying tanker 
plane has been issued a patent by the gov 
ernment. The ability to make an easy and 
quick connection of the receiving plane 
with the trailing tube through which fuel 
passes from the tanker is claimed as its 
feature. 

The flexible connecting hose that is 
played out to trail below the tanker plane 
and be picked up by the craft to be re 
fueled carries on its end what is called a 
“bird.” This is a mechanical device with 
airfoil means for stabilizing it both longi 
tudinally and directionally. This makes it 
a relatively stationary target for the boom 
on the receiving plane and easily picked 
up when the planes are traveling at the 
same speed in the same direction. Electro 
magnetism in bird and boom assists auto 


matic coupling. 

Inventor is Frederick I. Steele, Colum 
bus, Ohio. Patent 2,582,609 was his award. 
Rights have been assigned to Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation whose airplane divi- 
sion is also in Columbus. 

Science News Letter, January 26, 1952 
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ZOOLOGY 
Only Four Koalas Outside 
Australia Arrive in U. S. 


See Front Cover 


> ONE OF the four Koalas that arrived 
this month in Los Angeles on their way to 
the San Diego Zoo is shown on the cover 
of this week’s Science News Letter ac- 
cepung San-Diego-grown Eucalyptus 
readily. The four are the only Koalas any 
where in the world outside of Australia 
and were sent to the United States for use 
in a motion picture. After their brief fling 
at stardom, they will be exhibited in San 
Diego's Zoo on an indefinite loan from the 
Australian government. 

Southern California is one of the few 
spots on the globe outside of Australia 
which is suited to the survival of Koalas, 
since these living “teddy bears” feed only 
on the buds and leaves of certain species 
of Eucalyptus, a genus of trees native to 
the Australasian region and widely planted 
in California. Of the hundreds of species 
of Eucalyptus, only a dozen or so are eaten 


by Koalas. 
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TEXTILES 


Fire Risk for 


> HOW FAST your sweater or other 
clothes will burn depends not only on what 
they are made of but also on how the mate 
rial has been treated. 

A brushed rayon sweater may go up in 
Hames almost instantaneously, but a brushed 
all-wool sweater will not burn because pro- 
tein materials are usually not flammable. 
However, a brushed all-wool sweater may 
have the fibers brushed out from the mate 
rial to such a length that a flame brought 
near them causes flash burning of only the 
very tips. This is much the same sort of 
singeing that can happen to body hair— 





New 1952 Model! 


35-mm. EXAKTA “VX” 


Single Lens Refiex Camera 





One lens both for viewing 
and picture taking assures 
perfect sharpness, accurate 
exposure, maximum depth 
of field, and correct com- 
position for color. You al- 
ways see the exact image 
before you take the pic- 
ture—whether the subject is an inch or a mile away, 
whether it is microscopic or gigantic, whether it is 
moving or stationary. Instantly interchangeable 
lenses permit telephoto, wide angle, close-up, copy 
and microscope photography. With [2.8.Zeiss Tessar 
“T’’ Coated Lens with Pre-Set Diaphragm Con- 
GRD nancies cauwr ... $269.50 tax included 
Write Dept. 900 For Free Booklet “I” 
NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY WITH MINIATURE 
CAMERAS by Alfred M. Bailey (Denver Museum 
of Natural History). This eminent explorer and 
scientist displays his finest Exakta photographs 
and others along with explanatory material. 35 
full page photographs. 64 pages.............. 50c 


EXAKTA CAMERA CO., 46 W. 29th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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MEDICINE 


63 


Chloromycetin for Anthrax 


> THE PAINFUL skin sores of sometimes 
deadly anthrax can be healed and the a 
companying sickness remedied by chloram 
phenicol, or chloromycetin as this member 
of the Big Five antibiotic team is also called. 

News of successful use of this remedy 
in four cases of skin anthrax among Indian 
laborers comes to physicians in a report 
from Dr. P. S. Clarke, chief medical ofh 
cer of the Tingri Medical Association, to 
the JouRNAL oF THE Britisu Mepicat As 
sOcIATION (Jan. 12). 

Ability of chloramphenicol to stop an 
thrax germs in the test tube had previous 
ly been reported by other scientists. When 
five patients were brought to the hospital 
with this disease on the same day, Dr. 
Clarke had an opportunity to see whether 
the antibiotic drug would live up to its 
laboratory test promise. 

One of the five died of the disease seven 
hours after reaching the hospital, in spite 
of treatment with penicillin. This man and 
the next three patients, two of them chil- 


Clothes 


the ends burn, often without any damage 
to the skin underneath. 

To find out how flammable any material 
is, scientists make rate-of-burning tests. In 
the method approved by the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
strips of material about five and one-half 
inches long and one inch wide are cut. 
These are fastened to an inclined plane, 
slanted at a 45-degree angle, then lit under 
carefully standardized conditions. Even the 
manner in which the flame is applied to the 
fabric is specified to insure that all results 
are comparable. 

In such a test a five-inch strip of brushed 
rayon will burn in one to two seconds. 
Materials that 
safe for use will usually take about six 


are generally regarded as 


seconds to burn completely. 

Standards to guide manufacturers and 
retailers so that they can tell whether a 
certain fabric now being made or being 
considered for manufacture is flammable 
or not are now being agreed upon. The 
standards have been in preparation § for 
nearly a year, but the recent appearance of 
“torch” sweaters caused a speed-up. 
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In an area in northern India where mos- 
quitoes and malaria were brought under 
control in two years by spraying with DDT 
land values have about doubled. 


dren, had eaten of a cow that had “died 
under suspicious circumstances” a week be 
fore. The fifth patient was the 10-month 
old baby of the second patient. The baby 
was being breast fed and had not eaten 
or handled the cow. But the father said 
that after he had cut off his portion from 
the cow and taken it home, he had taken 
the baby on his knee and played with it. 

The father of this patient was treated on 
traditional lines, with penicillin, sulfadia 
zine and arsenical medicine, as a control 
for comparison with the chloramphenicol 
treatment. 

A month later another man, of a dit 
ferent district and a different caste, came 
to the hospital with an anthrax sore on his 
back. “Dramatic improvement” followed 12 
hours after chloramphenicol was started and 
this patient also recovered. 

The chloramphenicol was supplied by 
Parke, Davis and Co., Detroit, U.S.A., who 
manufacture it and who also obtained per 
mission from the Government of India to 
use it in these cases. 
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‘For YOU-—A QUICK EASY WAY TO 
LEARN A 





LANGUAGE 


for @ SCIENTIFIC — EDUCATIONAL — 
BUSINESS ADVANCEMENT! 

@ Doubled Travel Enjoyment! 

@ Wider Cultural Herizons! 

@ Special Work in Armed Services! 

What do you want to learn . . French, 

Spanish, Russian, German, Chinese? 

With LINGUAPHONE you can LISTEN 


and LEARN any one of 29 languages, 
in 20 minutes a day! 


LINGUAPHONE 


World’s-Standard Conversational Method 
is the natural way to learn a language 

actually the same way you learned 
English even before you went to 
school. You hear men and women 
SPEAK in their native tongue. You 
listen—you learn—you understand 
you SPEAK! You learn to read and 
write. It’s all amazingly easy! 

Right at home, in leisure time, learn 


SPANISH FRENCH 
RUSSIAN GERMAN 
JAPANESE CHINESE 


—any of 29 languages available 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
ices 3101 Radio City, N. Y. 20 

Stop Wishing—Start Talking 

Free book gives facts about LINGUAPHONE— 
why it is used by U.N., LR.O., colleges, schools, 
armed services, and has been the choice of more 
than one million home study students. Maii 
Coupon TODAY! 
Approved for Veterans’ Training 
me 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
3101 Radio City, N.Y. 20 
Send me your FREE book 
I want to learn 
language 
Name 
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» New Machines and Gadgets e 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


6, D. C. and ask for Gadget Bulletin 606 


°@d PLAY CRIB for the youngster on an 
automobile trip, a plastic affair that fits 
the rear seat, 1s padded on bottom and sides 
so that a child can not be hurt by bumpy 
sharp turns or sudden stops. It 1s 
cleaned, and it folded into a 
pac kage : 
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roads, 


easily can be 


compact 
1952 
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{4 GLASS-ALUMINUM wall covering 1s 
material which mini 
in rooms 


a sound-absorbing 
where 
alumi 
fibrous 
but 


mizes the noisy echoes 
quietness ts essential. It is made of 
two layers o} 


sound-absorbing 


between 
not only 
and vermin proof. 

January 26, 


num fotl 
glass and 1s 
non-combustible 
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i} CLEANING MITTEN for the house 
wife 1s an oversized terry cloth glove that 
has a builtin pouch to hold soap or a 
cleaning compound. To use, it is merely) 
wetted. It is for cleaning hard-to-get-at 
places but can also be used on the bod 
while in the bathtub. 
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% DOG TRAINER, a recently patented 
device to train a raccoon-hunting dog to 
let rabbits alone, involves 3 use of an 
electric current sent through arcasy of 
a dead rabbit which gives thes dog an ¥.. 
tric shock. The current used 1s safficie nt 
a disturbing but harmless shock. 

January 26, 1952 


to give 
Science News Letter, 


{ PLASTIC TABLE cover, an improved 
type with a textured fabric feel, features 
highly-stylized palm leaves against a basket 
weave background, as shown in the photo 
graph bright kitchen colors 
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each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


{ CIRCLE CUTTING attachment for 
bandsaws provides a rapid and accurate 
means of cutting out wooden disks without 
making a layout. An auxiliary table, placed 
on top of the regular bandsaw table, has a 
movable radius gauge pin on its upper 
surface which is used as a pivot on which 
the wood being cut is revolved. 
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fo FLY SWATTER, recently patented, is 
a sort of slingshot device that shoots a 
square of swatter surface on the end of a 
dart against the insect on the wall. An 
elastic band, looped over thumb and fore- 
finger, is used to project dart and swatter. 
The same elastic pulls the projectile back 
for another shot. 
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{ AIR SCOOP, a one-piece casting for in- 
sertion in a horizontal pipe in a hot water 
heating system, removes the ar liberated 
from heated water making the heating sys- 
tem more effictent. As air and water enter 
the device they encounter baffies which 
cause the air to rise into an upper chamber. 
1952 
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A FEW MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


in Things of science for 1952 


ONCE A MONTH for a year we will 
pack a blue package with scientific 
fun, with mental stimulation, with 
hours of absorption, with future 
hobbies, with knowledge; but specifi- 
cally we will pack the boxes with 
THINGS of science—treal objects ot 
science to be handled and looked at 
and owned. And with them, sheets 
of suggested experiments and com- 
plete explanations of them. There are 
now more than ten thousand mem- 
bers of the group of friends of sci- 
ence who receive one of these excit- 
ing boxes each month. This unusual 
service comes one year postpaid for 
$5.00. Use this coupon to send in 
your gift memberships NOW. 


one year. 


* Washington 6, D. C. 


my own subscription for 


) Renew 
) Payment enclosed. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 


1719 N Street N. W. 
Send Things of Science for one year to the names and 


addresses on the attached sheet. 





